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THE FIRST DECADE CLOSES 


N JANUARY, 1939, when SPIRIT celebrated its fifth birthday, it 
published an anniversary editorial “From the Acorn—March, 1934- 
January, 1939.” ‘That editorial, with only a very few changes, can serve 
today when SPIRIT closes its first decade of publication with this issue. 
For its Editors, and we believe its friends, consider that the intervening 
years, whatever their failures, whatever their successes, have not altered 
the original pattern set for the magazine. 

SPIRIT has continued to write a certain history in American poetry 
and it can safely leave to others the appraisal and the interpretation of 
that history’s value. But as it has grown there has been ever-accumulat- 
ing evidence that it has extended its influence in more and more widen- 
ing circles. SPIRIT today is not merely a magazine—it is a movement. 
It can point, not with pride but with a bow of deference, to a constantly 
increasing group of writers who can be called SPIRIT poets—SPIRIT’s 
because they have found first recognition in these pages, because the en- 
couragement of the magazine’s existence has spurred not only them, but 
others, into renewed and more vigorous creative activity. 

The Editors, however, repeat what was written five years ago: “The 
publisher of SPIRIT, THe CatHotic Poetry Society oF AMERICA, is 
pleased but not content with the progress the magazine has made—not 
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content, for it is easy to slip over from contentment into smugness with 
all the stiflingness that word connotes.” This is equally true today. 
SPIRIT has very much cultivation to do in its own garden; it certainly 
cannot afford, as it does not intend, to be tempted by the allurements of 
other objectives. It has had a good crop but there is far more to be 
grown and reaped. 

We must point, as again we did five years ago, to one splendid fact 
which merits rejoicing not only by the poets but by all who know that 
in the promotion of spiritual values lies the only hope of our war- 
wrecked world. For it would not have been possible for the magazine to 
have continued particularly during the past two years were it not that a 
group of poets and readers were devoted to the higher things of life. 
And here a quotation from 1939 is pertinent as it remains true. “Again 
there is another highly valuable demonstration which SPIRIT has given. 
It lies in the fact that the magazine is a corporate undertaking, the im- 
mediate result of the banding together of those with similar ideals to 
serve a high cause. The publishing Society itself could not exist if it 
were not for the unity which exists among its members; the magazine 
would not exist if the Society had not been made an effectual instru- 
ment to bring together its many component parts.” 

But in the final analysis the success of the magazine is due in the 
greatest measure to those poets who have contributed to it. In second 
place stand its loyal subscribers. To both our poets and subscribers, the 
members of The Catholic Poetry Society of America, together with the 
Editors, take this occasion to extend their tribute and gratitude. They 
also take this occasion and thank those who have freely contributed 
articles and book reviews, our correspondents and our other many friends 
who have assisted us in less visible ways. 

The support and the encouragement of all these in the publication 
of From the Four Winds, poems selected from SPIRIT’s first five years 
made that volume a practical success, as it was a literary one! made, too, 
a request, almost a demand, that the ten year’s be similarly observed. 
Hence the Society is now engaged to publish a companion volume which 
will contain poems from SPIRIT’s second five-year span. It is the Soci- 
ety’s confident belief that the new book will surpass the excellence of 
From the Four Winds, which is now out-of-print and very difficult to 
secure. It is the Society’s further hope that the readers of SPIRIT will 
note the announcement which concludes this issue. The new publication 
will be more than an anniversary observance; it will offer the work of 
SPIRIT’s outstanding poets to a larger public in a more preservable form. 
To this end, we bid and urge your usual and prompt support. 
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LILY OF THE VALLEY 


Whose is the hand? 
Who swings these bells? 
For I have heard no sound, 


And yet the clustered 
Bells are here, 
Waxen, small and white. 


What if it be 
The way with these 
To ring an evensong? 


I shall await 
The ghostly tug— 
The tremor through the flowers 


That leaves them nodding 
In the shade. 
A bell implies a hand. 


ROSAMOND HAAS. 


SWEET LAND 


In loving you, sweet land, we love a thing 

Dearer than any acre dreamed of now. 

Oh, some of us are sick for hills in spring, 

And others yearn for fields they used to plow; 
But, knowing these, we knew an atmosphere 

Of sunlight streaming through a blossoming tree, 
Of winds between the oceans, vast and clear, 
That sang, sweet land, sweet land of liberty. 


For what they sang is your excuse for being, 

The element, my land, in which you live. 

It is a climate found but ever fleeing, 

A fragrant empire love nor lease can give 

But subjects everywhere may serve and share. 

And look: the world around us! Sniff the air! 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE. 
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ARMISTICE 


No respite as from nightmare waking, 
Nothing so sharp and swift as death, 

Only a crumb too small for breaking 
And the long uncertainty of breath. 


Now is the trial for which we waited, 
The thirst which thirst alone defies, 
When night is of itself deflated 
And eyes can see to comfort eyes. 
MINNA GELLERT. 


BURNING WINGS 


He never taught his dream to sing! 
He let his music die 

Like fallen leaves and morning stars 
That perish in the sky. 


But when the poppies kissed his hand 
With pleading red as blood 

And when the Tunis sunset called, 
He heard and understood. 


Then, poet of the hidden harp, 
Because his dream was high, 

He split the cloud on tinted wings 
And battled in the sky. 


And flashing down a trail of stars, 
Still brave and battle-browed, 
He flung his epic to the skies 
And burned it on a cloud! 


O you that see his foam of fire 
Boil up in cloud and sun— 
Behold his shining elegy, ; 
When yours and mine are done! 
ALOYSIUS COLL. 
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ESCAPES 


Localized in light or shadows 

On our Milky Way and meadows— 
Cultured flowers in fields astray 

And meteors that lost their way. 


Primal regions know their sources; 
Yeared and centuried, their courses: 
Faithful when in Paradise 

And steady while on Eden’s skies. 


Comets off from Order’s cycle, 

Like the angels lost to Michael: 

Wildings, like ourselves, that stand 

Escapes from Beauty’s gardening Hand. 
FRANCIS GARLIN. 


THE MORNING STAR 


Over the heads of the crowd, I lean for your words: 

“He that overcometh shall not be hurt of the second death.” 
Something in me dies 

So suddenly that no tears come— 

“To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the hidden manna.” 
And my heart is nourished beyond the protesting of immediate lips 
While joy drowns a rose within a deep pool. 

“And he that overcometh and keepeth my works until the end, 
To him will I give power over the nations,” 

No daring work to do, but what yet to relinquish 

That promises grow until the earth is given? 

A forest broods in a glance’s budded tendril. 

Is my heart saving one fagot from the fire? 

I suddenly know I will never more sit beside you, 

Talking with the noise of the world about us 

A crackling fireplace, 

Or sustain your glance until my coffee grows cold 

For I have heard the price of renounced eyes: 

“And I will give him the morning star.” 
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Even remembrance goes in this soul-shaking barter. 
How easy for you, holding the Book with your clean, white hands. 
I look up into your eyes and find you quiet and forsaken. 
NAOMI GILPATRICK. 


POSTSCRIPT TO A BLUE VALENTINE 


Kind Sir, 

Sergeant Joyce Kilmer, 

Sometime of New Brunswick, spiritually of Ireland, 
Also of the United States Army, 

Poet, soldier, friend 

I salute you! 


I am a soldier too, 

In the same army, the same country 

For which so rapturously you wrote in blood 
The last great poem of your life, 

And if you were not so gracious in your ways 

And understanding 

You would be tempted to half smile, I think 

To hear me state 

That some not too critical persons, 

Dear to me more for the immeasurable capacity of their love 

Than their literary acumen 

Have, in our little world with its impregnable boundaries of affection, 
Accorded me the accolade 

Of Poet Laureate. 


The sword of their praise falls 

With all the éclat of an Elizabethan Court 
On the shoulders of this singing servant 
But heavily, Sir, heavily, I assure you. 

I am wearied out, 

I cannot sing. But sing I must. 

I have a Valentine to sing today 

To a Beautiful Lady 

Who wears a blue gown 

Made in the manner of the Japanese. 
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And now, kind Sir, my plight! 

I shall for Valentine’s Day this year 

Be most regrettably preoccupied 

On a matter unpleasant to be sure 

But quite, quite necessary 

And altogether unavoidable— 

A matter, briefly, which threatens 

To banish the poetry of homey things 

For a monstrous apotheosis of prosy things 
Such as, Blood, Race, Might. 


In consequence 

My Beautiful Lady 

Of the skiey raiment 

And the lightly knotted girdle 

With roses flushed incarnadine at her feet 
Will have no Valentine this year 

Worthy of Her Name and Station. 


But I should be consoled, Sir, 

If you would have the kindness, 

As once you yourself requested 

Monsignore 

Right Reverend Bishop Valentinus 

When you come this morning to pay your devoir to our Lady 
To recite at my humble behest 

Your Blue Valentine. 

And if I may further impose upon your graciousness, 

To beg that you subjoin 

The only notes of blueness 

I can offer presently. 

Namely, the eyes of two lovely creatures of her own sex, 
Creatures, Sir, with blue eyes 

Made bluer because She keeps looking at them always 
And because they are always looking at her. 


These women are frightfully dear to me 
and dearer yet to her. 

These women, Sir, 

I know you will understand 

Are my Best Girl and my Mother. 


GERARD M. MURRAY. = 
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LANDSCAPE 
(For the Flyleaf of a Catechism of the Vows) 


This bare-browed hill and mystic tree, 
This habitual brook—O vowed-one, see: 
First, clean surrender, poverty, 

The hill that rises swift to Me. 


Then leafless branches, chastely dead, 
That bear two flowers, white, and red— 
Love alive, and for love bled— 

And both, both virgins, I have wed. 


Channel-bound, the brook obeys 
With constant psalm in endless days 
The wind and shores that shape its ways; 
It flows to Me—with Me it stays. 
FINBAR OGDEN, 0O.M.C. 


THE HEART’S WEALTH 


These bright authentic moments which the heart 
Has hoarded in its jealous treasury 

Shall not be scattered, nor be rent apart, 
However stringent life’s demand may be. 

Here, then, old hope and old felicity 

Rest side by side, still full of sap and glow; 

And here as well, reposing silently, 

Are vistas redolent of flame and snow. 


There is no ampler wealth the heart can show; 
None more replete with things not meant to die. 
New joy shall warm the blood, new blossoms grow 
Beneath some tremulous April’s favoring sky; 
And, nurtured so by what must yet endure, 

The heart can stand unruffled and secure. 


NATHANIEL THORNTON. 
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EACH ONE ALONE 


Each remembers a moment in his way: 
The pitiless thunder of the final word; 
The long bells of wordlessness; the gray 
Uncertain falling of an evening bird. 


Each recollects by some insignificant thing: 

The heart booming in the breast like the sound of surf; 
The sudden impassioned muscles’ quivering; 

The comforting yield underfoot of spongy turf. 


Each in his own invisible way will grieve, 

Holding an outward smile and a seeming speech. 

He will drown his heart in silence. He will live 

In the dream of a world that is past his farthest reach. 
JOHN DILLON HUSBAND. 


IN AVILA 


The matin chant she scarcely heard; 
There was a light about each word 
And in her heart a singing bird. 


There was no letter she could say; 
Nor could she turn her soul away; 
And yet by night and yet by day 


The very air that wrapped her round 
Was wet with coolnesses of sound 
Like crystal rivers underground. 


There was no place that she could hide— 
As easy push the stars aside 
As hush the singing in her side. 


Song that was sound she could not hear; 
Song that was touch she could not fear; 
A presence piercing like a spear. 
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What is this bird that can subdue 
The heart, the mind, the spirit too? 
Then in a sudden light she knew 


Love is the lock and love the key 
That opens wide this mystery 
Of swift invasion by the Three. 
SISTER M. THERESE, SOR.D.S. 


AROUND THE CORNER ON A SUMMER DAY 


Chimerical horses with tossing manes 

In fabulous trappings and jeweled reins, 
Hoofs never touching the ground at all 

As the world spins round to their rise and fall, i 

The music, the mirrors, the spangled spell, 

The magical, marvelous carousel. 


Man rides the high horse with the cloven hoof 
And doubts the child eye, demanding proof 
And speaks as a man, with a man’s dismay, 
But the childish things that he put away 
Are here as they were and the organ sings 
The forgotten magic of childish things. 
MARCIA NICHOLS HOLDEN. 


AUTUMN, UNMASK! 


Ah, you who thrill the apple to full sweetness 

With your mad, abandoned kisses and caress, 

You who strip the trees of all their maiden meekness 

To a garish pseudo-holiday excess; 

You who fill the drifting winds with forest treasure: 

The summer’s hoard of acorn, fruit and leaf— 

O Autumn! cease to cosmetize with pleasure 

Your kiss of death; cease counterfeiting grief. 
THOMAS A. GARRETT. 
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LUBLIN: 986-1943 


(The now physically annihilated Polish University of Lublin, established in 
1918 as the leading Catholic center of higher education in East Central Europe, 
in a location whose roots are of the tenth century, was “adopted” by Fordham 
University on October 31, 1943, and enshrined on its campus.) 


Here in an alien room—alien, but kind; 
Alien in soil and speech, but not in mind— 
White eagles tremble to a haven-pause, 
Battered by blasts, heart torn and beak and claws, 
And almost pinionless; but with a pride, 

A dignity, and a firm faith beside, 

That shame the judges of mere dress or face. 
Iron corrodes to rust and leaves small trace 
Of its original; but cloaking dust 

Is worn in pride by pilgrims—and the dead. 
Dust is a temporal tarnish whose thin crust 
Breaks before light, as sun stalks thunderhead. 


“Thou dost save us from our oppressors.” 
“Thoughts of peace and not of affliction: 

You shall call upon Me, and I will hear you; 
And bring back your captivity from all places.” 


Here on an alien peak, the eyes strain far 
To glimpse a toppled eyrie, but no star 
Shines in a flaming sky. The past is not. 
For all who seek the truth this is the lot 
Which leads to exile and to martyrdom. 
The answer to “Quo vadis?” is: to come, 
Weary but eager, on unstumbling feet, 
Into a realm where past and present meet. 
The present cannot keep tradition thrall. 
Over the rubble and the corpses hear 
Triumphant challenging of trumpet call: 
Bronze beauty deathless for the future ear. 


"Destroy not my soul with the impious, O God, 
Nor my life with the men of blood: 

On whose hands injustice abideth.” 

In the assemblies I will praise Thee, Lord!” 
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Here at a tortured hour, a life to tend 

Is in our hands. The body scars will mend: 
The mind, though shaken, is again alert; 
The steadfast soul can never suffer hurt. 

A University is thought, not walls, 

Not tree-lined paths, not ivied lecture-halls, 
Not manuscripts—not even men. And why 
Not men?—Surely the roll call gives the lie. 
One man, a hundred, are too few to seize 
Time firm. Truth’s spirit, only, outlives age: 
No human voice can outlast centuries; 

No word, however deep-cut on the page. 


Louvain, Tomas, Manila, Lublin—each 
Lives on in spirit, safe from oblivion’s reach. 


“Thou dost save us from our oppressors, 
And humble those that hate us.” 


Thou stretchest forth Thy hand against the enemy’s ire: | 
Thy hand shall once more lift the phoenix from the fire. 
JAMES EDWARD TOBIN. 


ON THE PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG BOY 


This is your morning, boy! the light is on your hair, 
Stars shine still within your eyes, pale stars at dawn 

And world about unframed lies rich, far-skied and fair; 
For you sunfreshness now that soon has come, soon gone. 


Star eyes outgazing heart to heart, what brief hour 

Of brilliance left for you to shine! how quick the day! 
You fade while mind’s eye grieves, and the flower 
Awaited wilts slowly before its first display. 


O this is mind-imagining, a useless sigh 

And future fear foundationless. Tyrannous truth 

Is now you must go out into the world your eye 

Before, and strive grace-aided to hold the star of youth. 
RAY BERNARD, S.J. 
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THE PEACE TABLE 


Whose will be the faces that will be 

Around the table? Will all these be there, 

The lost, the martyred ones? And these who wear 
Sweat-stained and torn, the aristocracy 

Of khaki? And all these who lie so still 

On every black contested hill 

The quiet dead? 

Will they be there to eat the good sweet bread? 
When the guns stop talking, will the living Lord 
Come down to give His presence at the bare 
Familiar board? 


And who will stand to greet Him if He comes? 
And who will help Him gather up the crumbs? 
BIANCA BRADBURY. 


FOR ONE RETURNING 


Now I must stop awhile because 

There’s thundering in my chest 

And I can hardly breathe. 

I know the shapes of these dim hills, 
They fit the aching empty niche 

That hangs behind eyes filled with time. 
O I’ve come home; it’s been so long. 
These trees have put on many rings, 
And moss has come to those rough stones 
That I turned up, how long ago. 

My scythe has grown into the branch— 
Rusty, gray, in an apple tree— 

I put it there one cloud-ribbed day 
Before the autumn came to me. 

The roots that I left broken short 

When the main stalk was torn away, 
Are striving now for common soil 

To grasp and grow me whole again. 
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My home is just beyond this hill, 

The road I’ve come is weary past recall. 

Tonight I'll sleep in my own bed, 

And pears will fall upon my father’s roof. 
FRANK P. JAY. 


GUARDED 
Somewhere within a darkened thought 


Lurks a murderous word, 
Waiting a tongue to give it voice 
And ears that it might be heard. 


The mind has unknown catacombs, 
Abodes of lusts and hates; 
Let silence wall the citadel, 
And wisdom guards the gates. 
ROBERT LEE BROTHERS. 


OUR LADY’S NATIVITY 


This was the lovely beginning, this was the day, 
Leaping from darkness at last into wind, into sun, 
That heard the first sound of your feet on the way, 
O most pure, O immaculate one. 


This was the sparkling source of a radiant stream. 
Flowing like music between the dim banks of your love, 
The years gathered beauty and strength from the dream 
Dropping to you from above. 


This was the start of a strange and ineffable grace 
That fastened your will to the infinite will of the Lord: 
There was no fear, no surprise in your face 


When Simeon spoke of a sword! 


EILEEN SURLES. 
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LOST SONG 


Nor sun, nor moon, nor mounting tide 
Shall see us brought together 

Who may not even share the wide 
Democracies of weather. 


Only the long and liquid air 
Flows heedless round us both 
And links, for all the mind’s despair, 
My bitter north, your south. 


Illumine with remembered light 
The dimness of my way 
To make more brief the punctual night, 
To justify the day. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 


ESTATES 


I have a friend whose lands join mine 
Beyond geography. 

She has a garden for her state, 
And I have poetry. 


When bitter falls November dark, 
And frost with sunset comes, 

I warm with glory my cold heart-— 
She cuts chrysanthemums! 


When winter storm clouds heavy grow, 
And earth’s bright life is doomed, 

I sing of faith. She needs no song— 
Her Christmas rose has bloomed! 


She labors on her loved estate, 
But though I work as hard, 
The truth I seek escapes me quite 
And blossoms in her yard. 
ETTA MAY VAN TASSEL. 
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SONG OF THE KHAKI CHRIST 


We who walked in leather sandals through the quiet cloister yard 
Chanting psaltery at sunrise for the glory of the Lord; 


We who lifted up our voices in the sanctuary’s light 
Now lay aside our scapulars, our habits black and white. 


We who won the tasseled cap of Arts, the Doctor’s robe and ring, 
Heard a drum-beat in the twilight like a thunder-clap in spring; 


And we quit the stuffy class-rooms setting pen and text-book down, 
Clapping chalk-dust from our cassocks we go striding out of town. 


We who kept monastic silence, we who freely sealed our lips, 
Now pray and parry scuttlebut on spray-white battleships. 


From sacristy and hospital, suburban school and slum: 
We hurry to the Colors, to our fighting-men we come. 


Hot guns thunder, and the blood runs chill; 
And the cannon mutter curses, and the black bombs spill; 


And the cities glow like Sodom, and the smoke and darkness splits 
With the crackle-ack of challenge to a host of Messerschmitts; 


Searchlights flutter and the planes dive low. 
To Kodiak, to Sicily, to Tarawa we go. 


Vivat Ecclesia! Domino gloria! 
Mori pro Patria. Our Destiny we know. 


There are beardless lads in Africa who smile at us in pain: 
Lads who danced in Queens and Galveston, but will not dance again. 


Lads who pitched a thousand innings, lads who read the Sunday Post, 
Lying maimed and blind and murmuring the names they cherish most! 


And we scribble down in pencil little kisses from the dead: 
Little messages to mothers, to some little sleepyhead. 
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And they mumble as we touch them with our cool anointing thumbs: 
And blessing them, we hasten to their cannon-haggled chums. 


We tumble through the hollow skies with parachutes in tow; 
We huddle with Commandos in the barges as they go; 


We scramble over stony cliffs when life hangs by a thread; 
In tracer-fire and powder-flash we kneel beside the dead! 


And on rocky Arctic islands we must lie on frozen ground, 
And we hearken in our slumber to a bomber homeward bound; 


And our dreams mount up and pace it, and outpass it on the way, 
Alighting in some little town we walked in yesterday. 


And we hear a church-bell ringing, and we hear a bus go by, 
And venders hawking oranges and huckleberry pie; 
And suddenly we shudder and awaken with a sigh! 


Long Toms roaring on a rifle-peppered coast: 
In the olive-groves of Sicily we lift the Sacred Host. 


In the jungle swamps of Papua where strong Marines grow thin, 
And the scarlet parrots chatter, and the yellow snipers grin; 
With fox-hole for confessional, we crouch and pardon sin! 


And on palm and orchid islands naked natives gape in awe, 
To see strong men in brown and green from York and Arkansas, 


Gather around our altar-jeeps with beads and bended head, 
And stack their guns to kneel and pay mute homage to the dead. 


And they wear our Lady’s medal and they bless themselves and rise; 
And a sense of pride steals over us and gathers in our eyes. 


For, for this it is we follow them on keel and wheel and wing... 
By the chrism on our hands we’ve sworn this oath to Christ the King: 


To sleep and creep and climb with them to keep their spirits bright, 
To keep them in the Grace-of-God’s hilarious delight, 
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To stand abreast of each of them and school their hearts to ring 
With three eternal cheers for Christ (For Death has lost its sting!) 


Vivat Ecclesia! Domino gloria! 
Mori pro Patria! We fight for Christ the King! 


JAMES J. GALVIN, C.SS.R. 


THIS IF YOU WILL 


This, if you will, is sorrow: 

that, slain by the darting hawk, 

the redwing comes no more to the loved nest 

cradled in the murmur of rushes; 

that in the flowery thicket flutters the tanager’s mate, 
weeping forlorn her lost fledglings 

taken by the cold twining serpent; 

that from the April pasture’s green silken breast 

the cruel plough has torn bluet and gold cinquefoil. 


For all these the currents of air are troubled. 
For these wounds, these lost delights 

between the alder stems the brook sighs ever, 
trailing her mournful weeds. 


As for me I have no sorrow. 

I, most trivial woman, have not any sorrow, 
being without tears, having lost my sorrow, 

whose dark bubble world burst but now soundless, 
became as mist like a clear dew at evening’s falling. 


Under this prism shower a sand grain’s breadth, 

a pin prick round on the earth’s desert sphere 
lives once again, wears newest leafage, 

feels the springtime under this colored spray; 

light shattered is born a flower fleeting as sorrow, 
brief as my foot’s imprint among the desert grasses, 
fading as the faint mark of my lifted hand 

from the world’s dark desert bubble. 


EVA BEARD. 
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ON WRITING FOR ANTIQUITY 
By James Epwarp ToBIN 


HE pleasant flavor of Charles Lamb’s half-serious witticism that he 
preferred to write for antiquity rather than for posterity has a 
wealth of wording and a warmth of wisdom even for the poet. Lamb, 
of course, understood poetry, just as he understood antiquity. He 
even tried to write a poem: “‘Hail, Mackery End—a fragment of a blank 
verse poem which I once meditated, but got no further.” There is 
something of significance even in his admission of his own inadequacies. 
The modern writer of verse often will not acknowledge his inepti- 
tude—infelicity it is called. Assured by Shelley and others that the 
poets are prophets, or by textbooks that poets are those who see things 
in a different light, he dons his bright robe—no hand-me-down from 
Prospero—and begins his séance with secret mysteries. Often he is a 
faker; often he is merely an enthusiast; far too often he is merely vain. 
Sir William Davenant remarked that Nature imposes limits on all 
things—except pride; and Pope extended his sentence to a dozen lines. 
There are further unstrained parallels possible between Lamb and 
the contemporary poet. Lamb is probably the most egotistical writer 
who ever penned an essay. He relied almost exclusively on his own 
narrowed—but not narrow—world, enclosed by fortune, not by fool- 
ishness. He looked at himself in a hundred mirrors—but he stood far 
enough back to allow the reflection of others in the room to be cap- 
tured in the glass. He announced his preferences and prejudices, holi- 
days and horrors, to all who bothered—as he would have put it—to 
listen. A veritable Ancient Mariner in his autobiographical attitudes, 
he is nowhere insufferable. Here is an almost unique instance of a man 
playing on one string: with results as harmonious as the comparable 
experiments of Bach. Would that the modern lyricist possessed but a 
penny’s worth of this personality. 

For Lamb, though self-centered, realized that a center is pointless 
without a circumference. When he rambled on about his enthusiasms, 
his dreams, his books, his tears, his poor relations, and his friends made 
rich by knowing him, he was drawing upon himself, it is true. But 
there was no thought of being one apart: he had the rather “odd” notion 
that these were universal experiences. Like Chaucer, when he described 
a man it was to show how like other men this character was: in spite of 
externals, a shuffling walk, a sniffly nose, a bald head. He liked “things 
in rerum natura,” as he put it, people who could be recognized as people, 
not “incredibles.” 
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Here, again, many poets have gone off the deep end. In the attempt 
to be unique, in the insanity of individualism, they have made their 
“things” and their people unrecognizable. All art can stand more hu- 
manizing; more orderliness in the sense of better expositing the order 
of the universe—to which all belong—not the eccentricity of those off 
the center, outside the order. 

Although it is not possible to tabulate the course of poetry through 
the ages by specific and era-bound traits, there have been prevailing and 
obvious trends. Poetry was once concerned with man and his morals: 
one human nature in relation to the experience of all human nature. 
Homer and Dante, certainly, taught the history of humans. The class- 
ical and the medieval spirit—which are, at base, one and the same, rooted 
in respect for tradition—advised man of his peculiar position in the 
world. This spirit was suspicious of things of the senses, and was de- 
termined—often even sure—in its search for things of the mind. 

Subsequent world movements modified this certainty, befogged 
the clear-cut distinction between right and wrong, raised the eyebrow 
at the need for direction, failed to distinguish between progress and 
motion, activity and aim. Confident that all knowledge was within 
human grasp, since horizons in science and in geography were changing 
from day to day, the natural philosophers and the poets who caught 
their echoes became absorbed by the significance of self. In one sense, 
of course, this way of looking at the horizon is to consider it bound- 
less: since even the most advanced of liberal psychologists has yet to 
circumnavigate the ego. But in another sense—theirs—all things could 
be mastered. Hence, not only was morality considered dull, or recast so 
that black made white, but the atom became more significant than the 
element, the individual more important than creation. Atom-smashing 
occurs not only in seventeenth-century poetry, but in much modern 
lyrical soul-probing as well. 

Reduced to himself, and shying from traditional concepts of mor- 
ality, the poet became more and more concerned with manners, with 
that excited emptiness of suggestions for getting on with one’s fellow- 
nobles, or fellow-merchants, or—but not often—one’s fellow-poets. By 
some strange quirk, manners soon became associated with the court alone, 
and, therefore, at best, artificial. The busy shop-keeper felt that he 
needed them; Addison so assured him in the Spectator. But “simpli- 
city” demanded that he be allowed to take off his wig in his own rooms, 
and forget the bowing and scraping of the drawing-room—his new 
definition of being polite. This “simplicity” was raised to the honor 
of a virtue, together with such heart-warming homelinesses as honesty 
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(really reputation), integrity (i. e., solvency), industriousness (i. ¢., a 
horror of standing still) and thrift (i.e., reverence for wealth). Al- 
though this account is all too simple and too brief, these were the new 
opponents of the seven deadly sins as the middle class mind of the eight- 
eenth century saw life. The poets, bowing also to Puritan dislike of 
restraint in anything but the dictates of their own pamphlets, and aware 
of the new independence which came when they escaped both from 
tyrannical taxation and testamentary theology, also crowned freedom 
as the greatest of man’s desiderata. Here the moderns have come into 
their pottage. 

Since the discovery of the tingling word “freedom,” born appar- 
ently in the sixteenth century and christened in the eighteenth, poets 
have hovered about, shouting cradle songs with all the abandon and 
shrillness of the ugly elves who were omitted from the guest-lists in 
earlier folk-tales. Surely this child is grown by now, but many poets 
are not aware of a terminus to adolescence; no more than they are aware 
of the fact that freedom was nascent before Thomas More—when it was 
also understood better and with more exactitude. It is a cliché to ob- 
serve that license and liberty are found near the same thumb-tab in the 
larger dictionaries and on the same page in smaller ones. The ancients 
were afraid of that possibility of confusion, and took pains to express 
unheeded warnings. 

The immediate results were a defense of anything that was differ- 
ent, and an adoration of anything which was, apparently, socially-con- 
scious. There was a slight admission of unsureness, insecurity, perturba- 
tion, during the last century, but it was quickly covered up by enthusi- 
asms for reform—reform which they childishly insisted would come 
about in life, and childishly repeated in order to assure themselves, if 
not their rootless readers. Since that time, the sense of novelty and of 
progress and of individualism have been devoted to plaudits for the 
tribe of the common man. There is still no definition of man, nor of 
what he is to be freed from, nor why he needs feel he must be free. 
(This is, of course, apart from references to freedom from military 
slavery, ideological tyranny, or religious oppression). The word “liberty” 
is again an emotional clarion as it was a few centuries ago and, not un- 
derstood, proves the same wild stimulant. It is the tool of propaganda, 
and propaganda, save in a very limited sense of crusading for truth, is 
not poetry at all. 

Speaking of the ancients, as we have been by inference, they had 
little use for novelty. The good minds knew there was one side to 
truth, and not many, that one rule was better than many, that the at- 
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tempt to be different generally led to eccentricity. The bad ones made 
up new names for the virtues, did the same substituting of manners for 
morality, found the individual of amazing significance and, perversely, 
worshiped the empire, or sea-lanes, or freedom—from responsibility. 
There is no difference in eras: there were only a few who made sense in 
the past. Now that the literate world is larger and the linotype more 
ponderous than the stylus, there seem to be even fewer. These few 
must be saved, and their number increased. One way to this salvation 
is to look backwards. Too many have imposed the stigma of the expe- 
rience of Lot’s wife upon this otherwise salutary habit. 

Those who have seen clearly since the beginning of the written word 
have not been afraid to say over and over again what is known. The 
fact of the miracle at Cana cannot be stated in new form, no matter 
how great the preacher; the manner of emphasis varies, of course, with 
the brilliance of each reflector. Most modern poets are mainly con- 
cerned with the “necessity” of being different in their arrangement of 
the facts—a difference which even approves alteration. _ 

Those not concerned with facts at all, but merely with impres- 
sions, are pre-occupied with the image—another aspect of individual 
taste. The “Imagists” themselves are long out of vogue, but the im- 
mature magic of the mere image is still too strong, and far too many 
seek to excuse all if the line glitters. This method of judgment or of 
execution also prevails in other arts. In a recent comment on a pianist, 
Virgil Thompson (once very “modern” and anti-traditional) observed: 
“His physical mastery of the art of piano playing is so satisfactory and 
the charm of his explosive temperament is so acute that one does not 
always realize right off how shallow is the musical thought behind all the 
brilliance of the execution.” This is applicable to so much poetry which 
is mere effect, mere impression. So much imagery today is the fool’s 
gold of the worst trickeries of the minor metaphysicals. Mere tech- 
nique is not enough; nor mere ecstasy. 

Perhaps these predilections—avoidance of fact and thought, reli- 
ance on the startling word (startling only to eye or ear), enslavement 
to emotionalism, concern with self—explain the lariat of lyricism which 
has thrown poor Pegasus. The ancients listed the lyric—that personal 
record of private responses—as but one form of poetic expression, and 
not in any sense the noblest. This attitude prevailed past the time of 
Sidney and Ben Jonson. Much was once said of the variety of molds at 
hand for the worker in verse. The modern craftsman could learn much 
from older guildsmen. The result might be fresher; the museum of 
modern effort would certainly display more than a series of one-man 
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shows. Less concern with this self, in this now, would purify the 
present. A safer tenet is: if what is produced now would have pleased 
the past, it is certain to command acceptance by the future. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Four Quartets, by T. S. Eliot. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

For those readers of T. S. Eliot who are less interested in what he 
says than in what he will say next, Four Quartets is more than satisfac- 
tory. Their changeling is still changing, still as allusive and stimulating 
as that first day when, to paraphrase the Duke of Dorset in Max Beer- 
bohm’s Zuleika Dobson, the Junta was honored to receive him. Four 
Quartets is a bundle of lyrics and metaphysics stemming from personal 
experience, the Bhagavad-Gita, Heraclitus, Plato, the Bible, the Roman 
liturgy, St. Augustine, Bergson, and other echoes of the past. It pro- 
vides a fascinating game of hunt the thought and trace the hint. 

It is, in addition, an important milestone in Eliot’s career. Despite 
scattered allusions to exotic sources, his new book is so definitely the 
interpretation of Christian experience that it will be difficult indeed to 
estimate his poetry without regard to the values which are at once its 
inspiration and its content. Moreover, parenthetical passages reveal a 
fresh appraisal of poetry, likely to baffle those who have cited him as an 
opponent of traditional poetic diction. Section V of “East Coker,” 
where he refers to the twenty wasted years between the two wars when 
writing was “a raid on the inarticulate with shabby equipment always 
deteriorating in the general mess of imprecision of feeling, undisciplined 
squads of emotion,” and in “Burnt Norton” where he speaks of words 
that “strain, crack and sometimes break, under the burden, under the 
tension, slip, slide, perish, decay with imprecision” will cause many 
revisions by literary historians suffering from hardening of the cate- 
gories. 

But if one is interested in what Eliot has to say, Four Quartets is 
one of the few great literary experiences of our time. The four place 
names which are used as titles for the poems, Burnt Norton, East Coker, 
The Dry Salvages, and Little Gidding are, as Horace Gregory pointed 
out, “rich in emotional associations for the poet,” and their full signifi- 
cance must wait upon some future biographical interpretation. Their 
present obscurity, however, hardly prevents the reader from sensing 
that the meditation which the names suggest are by no means vague. 
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For Eliot has clearly attempted to solve, poetically, the great questions 
of Time and Eternity, the one and the many, existence and essence. 

There are few poets who could attempt such a task. It has been 
Eliot’s unique experience, and hence his unique function as an artist, to 
have experienced the full meaning of the metaphysical religions and 
mystical tensions of modern times. He can, therefore, in a modified 
sense, speak for these times. In “Burnt Norton,” a metaphysical reverie 
on time, he meditates on the historic sense and suggests that there is a 
pattern “reconciled among the stars.” “Burnt Norton” is at once the 
saddest and the most obscure of the quartet. ‘East Coker” briefly re- 
states the meditation on time and then proceeds to develop, around the 
refrain “In my beginning is my end” and “In my end is my beginning,” 
a definite teleology. Only the teleology here is love, a love which begins 
with the endless humility of St. Augustine, proceeds through the purga- 
tion of suffering, and ends in God. God, the before and after, conquers 
time. 
The movement of the next poem, “The Dry Salvages,” suggests 
the cyclonic motion of winds revolving around a center in more or 
less the same path but with increasing intensity. Again there is time, 
the ravager and destroyer; history appears as a pattern rather than a 
sequence, and the Incarnation is seen as the living and loving resolution 
of the world’s enigma. “Little Gidding” is the appropriate climax to 
the quartet. Here Eliot is at once more solemn, more emotional, and 
more mystical. The mystical fire and the mystical rose are one. 


“The dove descending breaks the air 
With flame of incandescent terror 
Of which the turgores declare, 
The one discharge from sin and error. 
The only hope, or else despair 
Lies in the choice of pyre or pyre— 
To be redeemed from fire by fire. 


“Who then devised the torment? Love. 
Love is the unfamiliar Name 
Behind the hands that wove 
The intolerable shirt of flame, 
Which human power cannot remove. 
We only live, only suspire 
Consumed by either fire or fire.” 


One of the enduring satisfactions of Four Quartets is its alternate | 


appeal to the estimative sense and the soul of the reader. Parts of the 
poems are discursive commentary presented in semi-narrative form. 
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Choral lyrics, such as the one quoted above, interpret and sublimate the 
narrative. Eliot’s purest poetry is to be found in these lyrics. And it is 
not only his purest poetry, but his purest thought. There appears to be 
a complete and not inharmonious fusion between Eliot’s several collateral 
mentalities. He is quite close to “A condition of complete simplicity 
(costing not less than everything).”—Francis X. Connolly. 


Coronal, by Paul Claudel, rendered into English by Sister Mary David, 
S.S.N.D. New York: Pantheon Books. $2.75. 

The Pantheon Press has published a book which contains both Paul 
Claudel’s Corona benignitatis anni Dei and Sister Mary David’s transla- 
tion of it. The French is on the left-hand page, the English on the 
tight. The French poems were written by Paul Claudel during the 
years from 1906 to 1916, and were published as a collection on that 
latter date. Sister Mary David could not have made her versions in one 
night, for she has tried to make the translation both literal and rhymed. 

There is no doubt about the grandeur of the original. It is not 
merely the music of a man who has one little string he can play. 
Claudel can write lines seemingly prosaic that cleave like an axe—the 
stroke of a mind that knows certitudes. He can write lines which are 
so rich with existence that the inventories of Walt Whitman seem 
anemic. He can also write with a loving simplicity that the shepherds 
at the crib of our Lord would have used had they chosen to speak. As 
an example of one of his axe-stroke lines, take this from his poem, Saint 
Philippe: 


Mais Phomme qui n’éspére rien est un terrible optimiste. 


As an example of his abundance, read how the net of Saint Andrew 
came to land: 


Et soudain la poche énorme apparait, pleine de choses vivantes qui 
bouillent, 

Le bruit gras, bien cher au pécheur, du poisson qui reluit et qui 
grouille. 


As an example of simplicity, see the ending of almost any of the por- 
traits of the Apostles. With what calm he walks in among things 
supernatural. He says of Saint Jude: 


Il a vu le diable avant la création de la terre, quand il est tombé 
du ciel. 
Il a entendu ce qu’il a dit et ce que répondit Saint Michel. 
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When it comes to the translation, it is not a question so much of 
its grandeur as of its utility. To a reader who knows no French, Sister 
Mary David has made it possible to appreciate some of the forceful lines 
of Claudel, and also some of the sublimely simple. She can translate 
the line about the optimist into: “But the man who hopes for nothing 
is a terrible optimist.” No one who knew no French, however, could 
appreciate from her translation, the richer, more seething lines where 
Claudel describes Saint Andrew’s throwing out of the net over the sea. 
It falls, in French, “comme un orage de plomb.”—You can hear it.— 
Because the translator has both to be literal and rhyme, all she can say 
is that it falls “like lead.” The translator is not to be blamed. I chal- 
lenge any one to try to do better and not lose his mind. But many a 
line of the translation will have its best utility only for one who half 
knows French, and can compare the two versions. 

Paul Claudel’s Corona is great poetry, its translation is a great 
favor.—Daniel Sargent. 


Western Star, by Stephen Vincent Benét. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart. $2.00. 

Mr. Benét, in his posthumous narrative poem of the early settling 
of America, carries a long and difficult subject with considerable suc- 
cess. The story is told with feeling, and a felicitous mingling of the 
real and the romantic. On the other hand, it is hardly to be considered 
a monumental work. The reverence in which he enshrines his love for 
America is indeed an indication of the man, but the poetry of the work 
is inferior to much he had written previously, and would not suffice 
alone to keep alive his memory as a poet. The story lacks the stormy 
vigor of John Brown’s Body, and the poetry is far less impassioned and 
various. Mr. Benét’s excusable but visionary conception of America 
the wonderful seems a little overdrawn. 

But there are many unquestionable virtues in the work: a certain 
variety of dramatic character and incident, the magic atmosphere of 
strange shores and the clamor of adventure, fleeting touches of pathos, 
good dialogue, and a unity fortified by the poet’s running commentary. 
The narrative moves from beginning to end, and is certainly as com- 
pelling a tale, within its own artistic frame, as many a novel within the 
last few years. One is tempted to compare the work with the narrative 
poems of Jeffers, to indicate that Western Star, if it has not the richness of 
color and the ample language of Jeffers, is far more concentrated and 
human, and is not withered with the perverse and deliberate indecency 
of the Californian misanthrope. 
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The sections dealing with the Jamestown colony and the experiment 
of the Mayflower are about the best. Anyone can read the poem with 
genuine pleasure. It is told simply and directly. There are no patches 
of false splendor, and no one can doubt the poet’s sincerity. Where the 
reader might expect a lesser poet to expatiate to no good end, he finds 
Mr. Benét saying quite purely and effectively: 


She was a sturdy ship, with her double-decks, 
High-sterned, slow-sailing, chunky, hard to wear out, 
Long in the wine-trade, smelling of it still... . 


Slow, roomy, durable, smelling of salt and wine... . 


And so at last, on the nineteenth of November, 

On a clear, crisp morning, at daybreak, 

With a slice of old moon still bright in the dawn-sky, 
They saw the long dim outline of Cape Cod. 


But we repeat that the poem is not all that an admirer of John 
Brown’s Body, or a discriminating lover of the best in poetry, would 
expect of Mr. Benét or any poet with an enduring reputation. The 
poetry is thin, contracted, falling into occasional prose, rather than 
spacious and abundant. The last work of any poet is not always the 
best.—John Duffy, C.SS.R. 


Poems and Verses, by Helen Parry Eden. Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company. $1.85. 

Miss Eden has that best and most necessary of all poetic gifts— 
humility. It is not simply that she plays gracefully in a minor key as 
in her previous volume, Whistles of Silver; it is not only that the centers 
of her song are often humble things—Betsey and Giles Von Boche and 
Four-Paws, the nursery world that is a very real world for all that. She 
has, with that deliberateness, common to poetry and sanctity, effaced 
herself in her work. There is no sharp-edged intrusion of personality in 
Poems and Verses, none of those conceits of pseudo-toughness or pseudo- 
intelligence that have marred much of the poetry-making of her con- 
temporaries. But the poetess is there, within the objects of her song, 
intimate with them and conscious of their significance—the dearness of 
a little girl growing out of girlhood, the valor of those common men 
who guard her slumbers, and that English earth these same men have 
worked in “starving peace” and for which they now face death with 
“flaming valiancy of soul.” A line of recruits set marching against the 
background of an English countryside is enough, almost, to win the 
admiration of the soured Anglophobe. . . . 
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Round their descending flank outspreads 
The country like a painted page— 
God’s truth, a man were lightly dead 
For such a golden heritage! 


And where there is humility, there must be laughter. “Epistle to 
Thomas Black, Cat to the Soane Museum” is stylistically a studied, 
courtly, playful anachronism that is always on the verge of bubbling 
into open laughter but never quite does—despite the Gilbert-Sullivan 
rhymes (Bartolozzi; pots, he; spots, he) and Popean wit (‘‘For, be their 
outlook dull, at least ’tis clean”). There is too much natural reticence 
in the poetess for open-mouthed laughter (except “The Vegetarian’s 
Daughter”), but there are many smiles—tender, whimsical and melan- 
choly. Miss Eden’s infrequent lapses—though many of her rhymes 
are ingenious, some are indefensible, and her interpolation of foreign 
phrases has sometimes a hollow Poundian ring—cannot quite spoil the 
delight nor sour the enthusiasms of the reader. Her Poems and Verses 
are good entertainment, more than that they are good poetry. For to 
the clear eye and the pure heart, the world has still the brilliance of being 
and sureness of purpose that justifies our humble hope and sane optim- 
ism. Miss Eden may well be speaking of herself in Ars Immortalis. . . . 


And so her skies retained their blue 

Nor reddened with the wrath of nations, 
To prove at least one artist knew 

Her public and her limitations. 


The spirit is more free within Miss Eden’s limitations than under 
the lowering skies of the pseudo-poets who have pulled freedom down 
upon themselves with both fists only to find themselves caught fast 
beneath its rubble and ruin.—Kevin Sullivan, S.J. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Monterey, Mass. 
To the Editor—In reading John Duffy’s review of Dorothy Hobson’s 
book, I was struck by the fact that two poems which he thought should 
have been omitted, perhaps—I had particularly enjoyed, and had I re- 
viewed this book (and I have reviewed many) I might easily have singled — 
them out for favorable commendation, or even for reprinting, believing 
that they would appeal to a wide public. I do not consider myself a 
better critic than Father Duffy, and the matter has no importance— 
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except that I believe young poets are frequently too much impressed 
by favorable or unfavorable reactions to their work given by this or 
that poet or critic. Father Duffy and I both admire Miss Hobson’s 
poems, but different ones. You might prefer still different ones. Yet 
a poet may get, from a chance criticism, a fixed idea that certain of his 
poems are little masterpieces, and that he has been done an injustice if 
they are not accepted for publication, or, if published, are not antholo- 
gized, or reprinted, etc., while others are to be shamefully hidden away 
—all because of a chance opinion of some one or two poets whose opinion 
he respects. 

A little criticism is a dangerous thing—one needs to try out a poem 
on about twenty lovers of poetry to get an idea of its effectiveness. I 
also believe that the modern trend to very thin books of verse—some- 
times hardly more than brochures — hardly allows enough different 
poems, if we take into account all the differences of taste among the 
probable readers. Such little books are commendably “well selected” 
but one might ask selected for which reader? I meant to write you 
how much I admired Father Duffy’s own poem, “Our Lady’s Labor” in 
the September issue. A very lovely thing.—Margery Mansfield. 


New York, N. Y. 

To the Editor—In regard to a letter concerning anthologies, printed in 
the last issue of SPIRIT, I feel compelled to state: (1) it does not mat- 
ter what magazines are or are not drawn upon for material; (2) one may 
or may not like an anthology but the question of mental honesty or 
dishonesty is highly impertinent. I know of only about three anthologies 
out of hundreds that I admire unreservedly. But it would not occur 
to me to question the honesty or the principle of the makers. For that 
is a serious charge. 

My American Decade contains only sixty-eight poems, of which 
nearly half have never appeared in amy magazine. It is true that noth- 
ing has been reprinted from SPIRIT. But this is also true of The Yale 
Review, The Saturday Review, Kenyon Review, Voices, Contemporary 
Poetry, The Commonweal—of many other magazines in which, as in 
SPIRIT, some of my own work has appeared.—Tom Boggs. 


To the Editor—A note, new to and much liked by at least this your not- 
so-old reader, was twice sounded in your November issue. I will merely 
quote from your reviewers and allow you to detect it for yourself: 
1—“Eleanor Roosevelt approves, Cyril Clemens writes an introduc- 
tion. . . .”; 2—‘There is enough sun here . . . to effect several major 
sunstrokes.”—Edmund Quinlan. 
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The Catholic Poetry Society of America, Inc. 


Announces the Publication of a 


Second Collection of 


Selected Poems from SPIRIT 


After the first five years of SPIRIT’s publication, a remarkable and 
highly successful collection of selected poems from the magazine was 
published. It was titled From the Four Winds and within six weeks 
the first edition was exhausted, as now is the second which followed 
thereafter. This book, recognized immediately as a lasting contribu- 
tion to American poetry, is today a collector’s item. 


Now that SPIRIT completes its tenth year of publication with this 
issue, a second volume, similar to From the Four Winds, is planned for 
issuance in April. By it, THe CaTHo.tic Poetry Society oF AMERICA 
wishes to commemorate the completion of ten years’ creative activity on 
the part of its members. It believes that poems by its outstanding con- 
tributors should be given a wider audience and should be preserved in 
less scattered form. 


The Society is fortunate in that Helen C. White, distinguished 
author and educator, will write the Introduction for the new volume. 
This will be a critical analysis of SPIRIT over its ten years and its place 
in American literature. Those who have read her The Metaphysical 
Poets or The Mysticism of William Blake, or any of her novels (A 
Watch in the Night, Not Built with Hands and To the End of the 
World), will recognize the ability and scholarship she will bring to her 


This is the first announcement of an enterprise to which, it is hoped, 
all subscribers of SPIRIT will lend encouragement and support. And 
because the uncertainty of the times compel a smaller edition than was 
originally planned, the Society hopes that those wishing a copy will 
order in advance. No order, however, will be honored without a re- 4 
mittance. 


As yet untitled, the volume, which will be several folios larger than 
From the Four Winds, will be priced at $1.50, including postage. It 
will be obtainable only through THe CatHo.ic Poetry Society oF 
AMERICA. 


We ask your help in making this publication the success its con- 
tributors deserve it to be. 
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